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BURIAL AND HOLIDAY CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF 
THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 1 

The following customs and beliefs were communicated to me by 
Irish girls from County Cork. With few exceptions they have been 
heard from more than one individual. The two girls from whom I- 
collected nearly all were both from the parish of Cannavee, a few 
miles from the town of Macroom. 

All Roman Catholics who have been enrolled in a certain order, 
called the Order of the Blessed Virgin, have the right to be buried 
in a garment called a " habit." These garments of brown cloth are 
usually made by nuns, have been blessed by a priest, and may be 
purchased at a convent by members of the above-mentioned order. 
Elderly or infirm persons often have the habit laid away ready for use 
if death come suddenly. If one is thought to be dying this garment 
is brought forth, if in the house, if not it is sent for, and is put on 
the dying man or woman. If the latter be too ill or in too great pain 
to be dressed, a sleeve is slipped on one arm, and the robe thrown 
over the person in order that he may die in the blessed garment, for 
it is believed that one so clad when dying may thus escape the fires 
of purgatory. Persons enrolled in this religious order usually wear 
about the neck an emblem called a scapular (popularly pronounced 
scafra). This consists of two small quadrangular cloth-covered 
objects attached to a ribbon. Each is supposed to contain, within, 
the blessed sacrament. When the outside covering wears away it 
may be re-covered, or if too much worn for this it may be replaced 
by a new "scafra" In this case the fragments of the old one 
should be burned, never thrown away. Many persons wear about 
the neck another sacred emblem, an Agnus dei, of similar make. It 
is said if one of these be thrown out upon a stormy sea a calming of 
the storm will follow. 

It is usual, though not universal, for the wife to be buried with 
her own people and the husband with his. Therefore the graves 
of the husband and wife are rarely together. Often they are in dif- 
ferent parishes, or even more widely separated. The children of a 
family are interred according to their expressed desire, either in the 
family burial-place of the father or the mother, but when there has 
not been any especial request made by the deceased, the children's 
natural burial-place is with the tribe of the father. As far as I can 
learn there seems to be a decided preference on the part of daugh- 
ters to rest with the kin of their mother. Any number of persons 
may be buried in the same grave, but it is not allowable to open a 
1 Read at the Sixth Annnal Meeting, Washington, D. C, Dec. 28, 1894. 
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grave to admit another occupant until one year has elapsed. Often- 
times one irrecoverably ill requests to be put to rest in a certain 
grave, so as to be near a favorite relative. My own servant tells me 
that she has often wished that when she comes to die it might be 
possible for her to be buried with her mother. The peasantry very 
commonly believe that it is possible for the dead to hold converse 
with one another, hence it is quite natural that they have decided 
choice with whom they shall neighbor after death. This notion of 
possible sociability among the buried dead is of a very vivid, realistic 
character. The idea seems to be that every day gossiping, visiting 
may go on, just as in life. If one be buried where he ought not, 
as by accident in the burial-place of another family, his spirit will 
appear to his living relatives, and continue to appear until his body 
be disinterred and placed in the right grave. 

A grave should not be disturbed except at the time of an inter- 
ment. If a headstone is to be erected, or a new one put in place of 
an old one, it must be done at the time the grave has to be opened 
because of death, or very soon afterwards. 

It is counted an ill omen to stumble in a graveyard, or to fall 
from a car at a funeral. It is said that the last person buried in any 
churchyard will have to draw water for all the others there sleeping, 
until there is another burial. Hence if it chance that two or more 
funerals occur in the same place, at about the same hour, the great- 
est haste is made by each funeral procession approaching the gate 
to the graveyard, and if two funeral trains actually meet at the 
entrance, not infrequently there is an impromptu fight to settle 
which corpse shall be first allowed to enter and be interred, and 
thereby to escape the labor of drawing water. If there is a burial 
in any week it is believed that there will be two others during that 
week in the same graveyard, i. e., that there will be three funerals in 
a week if there are any. 

The mother should never go to the grave with the body of her 
first child. It would be unfortunate. Irish immigrants in America, 
to my knowledge, follow this custom to some considerable extent, if 
not universally. It is not thought to be right to enter a churchyard 
save at the time of a funeral, therefore people do not walk there, or 
even go to visit the graves of their relatives. It is customary in 
passing a graveyard to pause and pray for the souls of those therein 
buried. There is a current tradition that the church of Cannavee 
and the graveyard about it many years ago were, during the night, 
removed by the saints to the present site from a place a short 
distance (perhaps a quarter of a mile) away. The story is that a 
man who had risen before dawn, to attend to some farm work, look- 
ing upward, saw the church, graves, tombstones, and so on quietly 
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passing over his head. But the gaze of one in sin caused such dis- 
turbance that two stones from the church dropped to the earth, and 
to this day lie in sight in the field where they fell. Some say that it 
was to place the graves near the road so that the occupants might 
have the prayers of the passers-by that the miracle was performed, 
for in its present situation the churchyard is only separated from 
the road by a wall, but in its old site it was not bordered by any road. 
The field reputed to be the former place occupied by the graves is 
never tilled. It is said that slight elevations, and now and then a 
footstone, yet show where graves used to be. 

When cottagers die it is usual to preserve with care their best 
clothes, and for the relatives to wear such garments from time to 
time in going to mass. It is thought that the dead may unseen, 
probably during the night, return and wish to put on their former 
garments. I knew of the following incident : A servant girl went 
back from America for a visit at her home in County Cork. Just 
before her arrival her eldest sister had died. Upon her coming back 
to America the mother gave her an almost new woollen petticoat 
belonging to her deceased sister, but this she told me would be at 
once replaced by another of the same sort. The mother also was 
about to buy and make another petticoat for Sunday wear to place 
among the clothes of her dead daughter, as the latter had requested 
her so to do a short time before she died. Clothes belonging to the 
dead are supposed to decay very rapidly, not lasting nearly as long 
as those belonging to the living. Photographs also fade, change, 
and look as if the original were ill, after the death of the latter. It 
is believed that the departed sometimes come back to earth and 
attend mass. A path is always left open down the aisle of a country 
chapel. The peasants believe that this is done in order that invisi- 
ble spirits of the dead who may wish to enter shall not be impeded 
by the kneeling worshippers. 

Visitors from the grave are, however, by no means always invisi- 
ble, for instances are related of persons long dead appearing as if 
alive, in broad daylight. Then too it is implicitly believed that the 
dead often rise from their graves and amuse themselves during 
uncanny hours of the night at " goaling," a favorite and somewhat 
boisterous national ball game. More than one individual has told 
me that such merry-makings among the dead have been frequently 
witnessed in fields neighboring to churchyards, by persons return- 
ing home very late at night. The players have even been heard to 
laugh in their sport. 

One should never throw water out of doors late at night. If it 
be absolutely necessary to empty water, that has been used for 
bathing, or for any domestic purpose, it should be carried out and 
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very gently poured upon the earth. If flung out with violence, " It 
might fall upon some one from the other world," I was told when 
I asked the reason of this rule. It is counted most unlucky not to 
heed this saying. 1 One should never go to bed without having a 
supply of clean water in the house. The good people, or " those 
from the other world," may come in to drink, and will not like it if 
there be no water. 2 Water kept in the house over night should not 
be used next day lest these ghostly visitors may have tasted of it. 

The bottle containing holy water brought home from mass, or 
water brought home to use medicinally, from a blessed well, when 
one has been "paying rounds," should never be corked. It is 
said that holy water will keep pure in an uncorked bottle, no matter 
how long it stands. A woman once, not knowing that it was wrong, 
corked her vial of holy water after paying rounds, and when she 
reached home the bottle was empty. This showed that it was not 
right. When I asked why it was wrong, the answer was, " I suppose 
it should be left open so that if any people from the other world 
should pass by and want any of the holy water it would be free and 
open to them." 

This is another illustration of the popular belief in the constant 
presence about the living, of unseen spirits. 

At a christening, if either the godfather or godmother fail to 
repeat verbatim after the priest the prayers and promises, the child 
christened will always have the power to see fairies or ghosts. This 
is counted unfortunate. 

Gradually there has come to me, directly from Irish girls, a large 
and interesting accumulation of lore concerning fairies and their 
subterranean homes, the "Uses," but this matter is so great in 
amount as to need a separate paper. 

The small cloth used by the priest in the christening rites, which 
becomes more or less moistened with the holy water, is reputed to 
possess great curative virtues and if, as occasionally occurs, the 
priest gives it to the mother or some other near relative of the babe, 
it is preserved with the greatest care. 

It is disastrous to fill up an old well, — even one long disused 
should still be left open so that, if those now dead, who when living 
used to come there for water, should return in the night to draw 
water they may find it. Not infrequent instances are related of 111- 

1 This suggests an Arab custom of apologizing to any possible unseen spirit 
who by chance may be hit if a stone be thrown into the empty air. See, also, in 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore, July-September, 1890, pp. 206, 207. 

2 The negroes on the Eastern Shore of Maryland also believe it to be wrong 
and most unlucky to retire without leaving a pail of drinking water in the house. 

Trows require that plenty of clean water shall be left in the house on Saturday 
night. Shetland Islands, Edmonston's Home of a Naturalist, p. 209. 
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ness, paralysis, or death being sent as a punishment upon those who 
have violated this custom. 

On New Year's eve pancakes are baked and thrown against the 
inside of the house-door " to keep off hunger " through the coming 
year. It is an Irish saying that if you do not eat enough food on 
New Year's day you will not have sufficient throughout the year. 

It is customary on Candlemas day to take candles to church for 
the priest to bless. Such candles are kept on hand by provident 
people, ready for use, if the priest has to come, in case of dangerous 
illness, to administer extreme unction. 

There is what is called " a black fast " on Ash Wednesday. No 
milk is allowed by the church, and it is a popular saying that a nurs- 
ing baby should be allowed to cry three times that day before it is 
fed. There is also "a black fast" on Good Friday, and the same 
rule holds good for feeding young children on that day. Children 
tell one another that if one taste milk on Ash Wednesday, the ear 
of the offender will be cut off during the night. It is unlucky to 
move on Ash Wednesday, therefore if there be a wedding the day 
before, care is taken to leave the bride's home, for the new one, 
before midnight. 

On St. Bridget's night the young people have much sport in going 
about from house to house, bearing dummies called "Biddies," which 
are dressed up amusingly. One of these figures is quietly placed 
against the outside door of each house, so leaning that when the 
door is opened from within the Biddy falls to the floor. 

The old rule of never permitting fire to be carried out of the 
house on May day still survives. Also on that day one should never 
allow milk to be borne off his premises lest the buyer might be 
possessed of the evil eye or be a witch and by some spell be able 
to transfer the yield of butter for the next year from the cows of the 
one selling the milk to her own cows. A pretty courtesy among the 
peasantry makes the cottagers careful not to go for milk on May day 
to the farm where they get their daily supplies. Even when they 
know they would not be refused if they called for milk May morning, 
they, respecting the old custom, prefer to get what milk is needed 
the night before, thus protecting the dairyman from any risk. It is 
believed that witches may transform themselves into animals, and 
thus disguised go about their pranks. The following story is current 
in Cannavee, and the house is yet pointed out where the witch- 
woman lived. " Not many years ago a certain farmer found that his 
cows gave scarcely any milk, and apparently had been milked early, 
before the morning milking. He concealed himself to watch for the 
thief, who might visit the cows in the field before they were driven 
into the barn-yard. Soon he saw a hare come among the cows and 
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go from one to another, sucking each in turn. He ran out, giving 
chase to the hare, which fled and at length jumped into a bush, but 
when the man reached the bush he could find nothing. Next day he 
watched, and when the hare again appeared he brought his hounds, 
which chased the hare until she approached a neighboring farm- 
house. At last the foremost dog reached the hare just as she dis- 
appeared through a window of this house, but not until she had been 
bitten in one hip. Next day it was known that the farm-wife there 
living was lame, and it is said that while she lived she bore the mark 
of the injury. From that time on she was known by an Irish nick- 
name, which interpreted means ' little old hare-woman.' Some years 
after, this" suspected witch died. At her funeral the span of horses 
attached to the hearse seemed frightened, reared, snapped their 
traces, and ran a full mile before stopping. A second pair of horses 
were harnessed to the hearse, but were so unruly that they could not 
be driven, and finally the coffin had to be borne to the grave by the 
friends of the deceased. It was supposed by many people that the 
horses felt the presence of the devil, who had come to claim his 
own." 

The old custom among boys of carrying a wren about, from house 
to house, singing the familiar old verses, often with local modifica- 
tions, and begging alms for a holiday treat, is regularly kept up on 
St. Stephen's day. The bird is usually caught the day before St. 
Stephen's day, and many believe that the wrens are wise enough to 
know that it is a dangerous time for them, so that in consequence 
they hide in the furze and other bushes, trying thus to escape the 
wren-boys. The bird is rarely secured alive. The lads from each 
parish claim that district as their own, and if the little band march- 
ing, carrying their wren on a pole decked out with ribbons, chance 
to meet a set of boys from another parish intruding on their premises 
a battle then and there ensues. The wren is buried at the close of 
the day's sport, but without any particular rites. A County Ros- 
common girl told me that in her neighborhood, if any one refused 
alms to the wren-bearers it was customary to bury the bird on the 
premises as a charm to bring ill luck. It is believed that any one so 
conjured will never see another lucky day. The peasants are familiar 
with the well-known legend telling how their little wren came to be 
the king of birds. 

I append a few items of animal folk-lore collected from the same 
sources as the usages and beliefs above given. 

Horses can see the wind. 1 They can also perceive many things 

1 Negroes on the Eastern Shore of Maryland believe that both cows and swine 
" can see the wind." They say that if a human being will " suck a sow " he may 
become endowed with the same power. 
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invisible to men. Instances are frequently related of horses becom- 
ing frightened suddenly, when their riders could see nothing. It 
was supposed that either spirits or some of the good people were 
near, and that their presence was felt by the animal. 

If a cow be ill after calving it is customary to give her raw eggs 
to eat, first breaking each egg on the cow's horn. The eggs, shell 
and all, are forced down the cow's throat. If the cow is not doing 
well, the " bestins," the first milking, is also adihinistered. Another 
custom common among the farmers is to light a holy candle and by 
passing it under the cow to singe off the hair, which has grown long, 
about the udder. The cow is counted among the blessed animals. 

It is thought to be a sin to kill a frog, as the frog also is a blessed 
animal. " They say that long ago, in very old times, they [frogs] 
were Christians." 1 

When the proprietor of a home dies, especially if such an one be 
very old, both the bees and hens will desert the place. 

The cock is blessed, and one usually roosts over the door in the 
farmhouses and cottages, on a flat perch called a stage. It is es- 
teemed as an oracle, and its warnings are much heeded and obeyed. 
It is not thought wise or lucky to sit up very late at night, for dis- 
embodied spirits may wish to enter the house, perhaps " people from 
the other world " who once lived in that house. Therefore, if people 
sit up late, until near midnight, say, sewing or busy at other work, 
the cock often warns them, by crowing, to put out the light and make 
the house quiet. Also at times, when some of a family have risen at 
an unusual hour in the morning in order to make an early start for 
their market-town or city, the cock warns them by crowing not to set 
forth, and if his warning is not heeded he repeats it until the prep- 
arations going on are stopped and such members of the household 
as have risen sit down to wait for dawn. There is a proverb in Irish 
which literally means " Never be a night without a cock in the 
house." A hen that crows is usually killed. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 

1 The word Christian is much used popularly as synonymous with human being. 
On the Eastern Shore of Maryland there is a saying among the negroes that 
" moles are old-time people." 



